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AS YOU WERE! 


HE decision of the Supreme Court 

invalidating NRA sets the subscrip- 
tion books Code back in its original posi- 
tion of a voluntary agreement effective 
only for firms who choose to observe it. 
It is true that the Code had still to prove 
its actual efficacy. Nevertheless, it did 
appear to offer real progress in the effort 
of libraries and honest publishers to limit 
and suppress the unsavory activities of 
unscrupulous firms and salesmen. One 
may hope that constitutional means will 
be found to curb the abuses against the 


customer which it was largely framed to 
correct. 

And now what? On the self-protective 
side are indicated continued vigilance, 
and firm refusal to buy until one knows 
that a proposition is honest, and that a 
set is both good in itself and suitable 
to one’s needs. Don’t be overawed by 
any firm name. The best of publish- 
ers may slip. Don’t be impressed by 
advertising. Wait—a year, if necessary, 
to get the facts. A thoroughly good set 
will not decay in the meantime. 
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Such a policy of “sales-resistance” 
may worry the agent, but the librarian 
will stand less chance of having to do 
some worrying himself. Be courteous 
always—but hard-boiled. 

On the educational side, develop and 
advertise the function of the library as 
a disinterested aid to book purchasing 
in general. Give publicity in particu- 
lar to the subscription books situation 
through talks, news articles, library 
bulletins, and otherwise as occasion war- 
rants. Make known, especially among 
teachers, the existence and purpose of 
the Subscription Books Bulletin. School 
principals and superintendents in par- 
ticular should be made aware of it. 

Program committees of library associa- 
tions can make place for talks, papers, 
questions and discussion about subscrip- 


tion books at state and local meetings. 
Talks for laymen on the legal aspects of 
the subject by lawyer trustees might be 
interesting and illuminating. Meetings 
might also be made a place for exchang- 
ing information on objectionable activi- 
ties of agents. 

As a matter of fact, cautious purchas- 
ing and educational publicity would 
still have been highly necessary if NRA 
had held. The Code—or any code— 
would not have replaced individual 
knowledge and judgment in deciding 
questions of scholarship and of fitness to 
the needs of the individual purchaser. 
The disaster to it means simply that the 
buyer must again beware of certain ob- 
jectionable trade practices, as well as 
shoulder the reasonable risks of book 
buying. 


REVIEWS 


The Americana annual, an encyclo- 
pedia of current events, 1935. Editor, 
A. H. McDannald; Assistant editor, 
J. B. McDonnell. N. Y., Americana 
corp., 1935. 795p. cloth $6; buckram 
$7.50. 

This issue of the Americana annual is 
especially useful as it carefully describes 
all of the governmental agencies that 
have been recently established to combat 
the depression. The articles have been 
written by authorities in their respective 
fields; for instance, that on the Farm 
Credit Administration is by E. B. Reid, 
the F. C. A.’s director of information. 

The editor and the assistant editor 
have prepared all of the volumes since 
the first issue in 1923. 


The partial list of contributors shows 
the names of many well qualified to 
write on their specific subjects. The 
articles continue to give excellent sum- 
maries of the progress of the year in 
the various subjects; the statistics are 
up-to-date, and the illustrations clear 
and appropriate. The biographical 
sketches of persons who have died during 
the year are useful. 

At the end of the volume is an index 
to the annuals for 1933 and 1934, which 
supplements the cumulative 1923-33 in- 
dex in the number for 1933. The index 
is inadequate and shows certain incon- 
sistencies. For example, reference is 
made to the necrology in the 1933 vol- 
ume but not to that in the 1934 volume. 
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Nazis are noted as discussed in the 
former but not in the latter. No refer- 
ences are found to Light, speed of, and 
Li Ching-Yun, in the 1934 volume, 
though articles occur on these topics. In 
long articles on broad subjects, the con- 
stituent topical sections are incompletely 
indexed. ‘Thus, for the article, Inven- 
tions (1933), Sonic locator is brought 
out, but not Sunlight lamp. 

It would cause less confusion among 
users of the Americana annual if the 
date used in the title were the same as 
the year covered by the volume, i.e., if 
the Americana annual, 1935, which 
covers the events of 1934 could be called 
the Americana annual, 1934. 

A minor suggestion is that the heading, 
American Library Association, be used 
hereafter rather than Library Associa- 
tion, American. As it is, there is not 
even a cross reference from the correct 
form to guide the inquirer. 

The Americana annual contains ap- 
proximately the same number of articles 
as does the New international year book. 
It is recommended for purchase by every 
large library, and either this or the New 
international year book is recommended 
for the smaller library. 


America’s young men; the official 
who’s who among the young men of 
the nation; ed. by Durward Howes; 
publication director, Merle Armitage. 
Vol. I, 1934. Los Angeles, Richard 
Blank publishing co., c1934. xvii, 
678p. $12.50, special price to libra- 
ries $9. 


This volume is the first number of a 
new annual of current biography. The 
present issue includes only men who 


have been born since January 1, 1894. 

The 4,182 biographies give informa- 
tion in the customary who’s who fashion. 
Following the name of the biographee 
are noted his business or profession ; gene- 
alogical, family and educational items; 
present and previous occupations ; church, 
political, business and social affiliations; 
hobby, favorite recreation or sport; 
writings, if any; home, and business ad- 
dress. 

The opening pages give a statistical 
summary, a list of abbreviations and a 
geographical index. ‘The statistical 
summary tabulates the number of biogra- 
phees born each year from 1894 to 1913, 
inclusive. It also shows their geo- 
graphic distribution, according to birth- 
place and home address, by states, 
territories, and foreign countries, and 
gives an occupational analysis. (In- 
cidentally, the occupational analysis 
omits the 14 librarians who are included 
in the volume.) The summary also 
records facts concerning families; edu- 
cation; war record; church preferences ; 
politics; membership in fraternal organi- 
zations and service clubs; hobbies; fa- 
vorite sports and recreations. The 
geographical index is arranged in the 
usual manner, alphabetically by state, 
then by city, then by person; foreign 
countries follow the United States. 

A wide variety of occupations is rep- 
resented. Among the men included are 
actors, actuaries, attorneys, authors, 
bankers, chemists, clergymen, doctors, 
druggists, educators, engineers, farmers, 
government officials, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, morticians, musicians, passenger 
agents, pilots, postmasters, and ranchers. 
Some individuals seem hardly prominent 
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enough to be included, but in a work of 
this kind there are always some persons 
whose inclusion or omission is debatable. 

According to the publishers, names 
were chosen through the cooperation of 
officials of national fraternities, alumni 
secretaries of colleges and universities, 
government officials, and prominent citi- 
zens, including leaders of civic life, com- 
merce and industry, science, art, educa- 
tion, agriculture, and the professions. Of 
more than 10,000 names thus gathered, 
less than half appear in the published 
volume. The following statement is 
printed on the admittance questionnaire: 
“T am giving you this information with 
the distinct understanding that there is 
NO COST to me and further that I am 
under no obligation to purchase the 
book.” 

A comparison between the Da, Mo, 
and Se sections of Who’s who in America, 
1934-35, and the corresponding parts of 
America’s young men, 1934, brought out 
the following facts: In the former, the 
Da section has 404 biographies; 4 meri- 
ca’s young men has 63, 7 (11%) of 
which are in Who’s who in America. 
The Mo section of Who’s who in 
America has 559 biographies; America’s 
young men has 80, 11 (13%) of which 
are in the former. The Se section of 
Who’s who in America has 192 biog- 
raphies; America’s young men has 29, 
3 (10%) of which are in the former. 

The selection covers a wide range of 
activities, as noted above. The geo- 
graphic distribution appears fair. Infor- 
mation on most of the individuals in- 
cluded could not easily be found 
elsewhere. 


The volume is durably bound in dark 
blue cloth. The paper is of medium 
weight. The type is excellent. The 
margins are definitely too narrow to al- 
low for rebinding. 

The price is high. Recommended, 
where cost is not of first importance. 


The Book of culture: a springboard to 
learning, by Ethel Peyser. N. Y., 
Esser-Frederick, inc., c1934. 780p. 


$4. 


The author states that “the book is 
not an outline of culture or civiliza- 
tion . . . but a partial record of those 
men and women and some conditions and 
happenings which have been considered 
important, to the end that men and 
events spoken of in cultivated society will 
not hereafter be alien to the readers’ 
minds.” 

This compendium is not intended for 
the educated or the sophisticated per- 
son. The test therefore is of its use- 
fulness to one without formal schooling 
who seeks in a single volume an intro- 
duction to a richer background. Unfor- 
tunately neither the order nor the pres- 
entation is helpful. 

The opening chapters deal with con- 
siderations of culture, preparation of club 
papers and addresses, letter writing and 
conversation. The parts following cover 
the fields of literature, the drama, music, 
art, history, philosophy and religion, and 
science. Each part has two sections— 
knowledge about the subject and the ap- 
plication of this knowledge. Suggested 
readings follow each part. 

Part II, Literature, may serve as an 
example of the scope and treatment. The 
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great literatures of the western world 
are covered by topical paragraphs usu- 
ally devoted to individual authors. Amer- 
ican literature begins with a para- 
graph about Emerson and concludes with 
a paragraph about Negro writers. Haw- 
thorne is given one more line than John 
Erskine. Henry James and O. Henry are 
allotted the same space. There is no 
connected narrative and little discrimi- 
nation. Macy’s Story of the world’s 
literature has far more to give the reader 
for whom this book was designed. 

A pretentiousness that should find no 
place in this book encourages flowery 
and exaggerated speech and writing and 
decries the simplicity that should be 
stressed. Here is a single but sufficient 
example of the way in which the com- 
monplace in letter or conversation is to 
be raised to a more literary and sup- 
posedly more interesting level: 

“The simplest way: I’d never be 
afraid. 

“The more interesting way: “Till Bir- 
nam wood remove to Dunsinane, I can- 
not taint with fear!’ (Macbeth—see 
English Literature—Shakespeare. )” 

There seems to be no reason for in- 
cluding some of the odds and ends ex- 
cept for the author’s feeling that “If you 
read the sections in this book on Great 
Lovers, Great Friends, The Horse in 
Literature, Symbols in Art—your wealth 
of allusion will also be greatly increased 
as well, of course, as your enjoyment.” 
Many mythological and historical allu- 
sions are brought out through the index. 
Book lists abound but are haphazard and 
ill-considered. The suggested reading 
at the end of the chapter, “About cul- 
tured people,” lists Baedeker guides, 


Blue guides, Geography of Strabo, and 
Round the world travel guide, by Mar- 
ble. 

Accompanying the Book of culture is 
a pamphlet entitled 2000 questions for 
daily reference . .. for self-instruction 
..- for cultural guidance. The questions 
are based upon the several sections of 
the book, and the number after each 
question refers to the page on which the 
answer will be found. The questions are 
factual and not thought-provoking, and 
therefore serve solely as a memory drill, 
adding little to the usefulness of the 
book. 


Not recommended. 


Book of knowledge, the children’s en- 
cyclopedia ; ed. by Holland Thompson 
and Arthur Mee, with an introduction 
by John H. Finley. Silver jubilee ed., 
rev. 20v. N. Y., The Grolier so- 
ciety, c1935. cloth $69.90, artcraft 
$79.90, discount to libraries 10%. 


Since the 1931 edition of the Book of 
knowledge was reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin of January 
1932, this review is concerned chiefly with 
the character and extent of the revision 
as found in this Silver jubilee edition of 
1935, compared with the earlier work. 

The same editorial policy is followed, 
and the revision consists chiefly in bring- 
ing the information up to date by check- 
ing statistical information, adding ar- 
ticles on new subjects and eliminating 
some of the stories in the earlier edition. 
Many new illustrations replace old ones. 

In volume one, the most important 
changes noted consist of revision of the 
article, “The big ball we live on,” to 
include later astronomical information 
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(see pages 17, 20, 141 and 144). Anew 
illustration is inserted on page 143, en- 
titled From nebula to star city, which 
is reprinted from Jeans’ The stars in 
their courses. 

The articles on Aviation are in two 
divisions in the new edition: Ships that 
sail the sky, which treats of balloons 
and airships, and Riders of the wind, 
which is devoted entirely to heavier- 
than-air craft. These articles, including 
that on the method of piloting an air- 
plane, are especially noteworthy. The 
new article on “How to make a simple 
one-tube radio set” is much more up-to- 
date than the one in the former edition. 

In the same volume, new illustrations 
replace old ones on pages 33, 36, 311 and 
375. In the Book of stories, ‘Mona 
and the forsaken merman” and its illus- 
tration are omitted, and “A heroine of 
the southern seas,” “How Gotham got a 
bad name” and “Johnny Appleseed”’ take 
their places. 

The “Helps to learning” pages in the 
old edition are now printed in a supple- 
mentary volume furnished, upon request, 
to all families owning the Silver jubilee 
edition and having children too young to 
go to school. 

In a similar manner, the other volumes 
have been revised to meet needs which 
present-day study and actual use of the 
set have suggested. A few outstanding 
subjects, newly presented, are Modern 
symphony orchestra and Food preserva- 
tion in v. 4; Choosing a vocation and 
Some different sorts of roads in v. 5; 
Modern men of science and The impor- 
tance of by-products in v. 6; Watches 
and clocks in v. 7; Wonder of cellulose 
and The story of the World war in v. 8; 


Gita 


and The story of mathematics in v. 9. 
The stamp collecting section, always very 
helpful, has been brought up to date. 

Despite the excellent index, the de- 
partmental arrangement whereby a child 
has to consult 19 volumes if he is pur- 
suing a broad subject, and often two or 
three places in each volume, continues 
to be an obstacle to the use of the set 
for ready reference. An editorial note 
explains that the pedagogical reason for 
the broken arrangement is that “the 
average child cannot concentrate long 
upon those subjects which require close 
attention, and that after a comparatively 
short period he must change his occupa- 
tion or rest.” This statement will in- 
terest librarians who find children going 
through such factual works as the 
Book of the microscope or The earth for 
Sam without rest except that imposed by 
time limits or ordinary fatigue. 

The physical make-up of the volumes 
is greatly improved. A fine grade of 
paper and an attractive durable binding 
deserve commendation. 

The recommendation of the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin in January 1932 is 
here repeated : 

“Recommended for homes and as an 
additional source of information for li- 
braries already having a good juvenile 
encyclopedia 2nd needing this sort of 
material to stimulate a reading interest 
in factual subjects.” The revision is not 
sufficiently important, however, to make 
it necessary to replace a 1931 set with 
the new edition. 


The Cambridge encyclopaedia. 13v. 
Montreal, The Cambridge society, 
Itd., c1934. $59.50. 
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On the verso of the title page appears 
the following: “Printed in Great Britain 
by R. Clay and Sons at the Chaucer 
Press, Bungay, for the Cambridge So- 
ciety, Ltd. Copyright, 1934.” The 
editors’ names are given elsewhere as 
Athelstan Ridgway, general editor, and 
E. J. Holmyard. According to the de- 
scriptive circular, the price of the set 
includes, besides the thirteen volumes, 
the extension service for ten years, bind- 
ers as needed for the extension service, 
and membership in the Cambridge re- 
search bureau for ten years. The service 
may be continued after the ten years by 
the payment of $10 a year. 

The set is printed from the same 
plates as LEwveryman’s encyclopaedia, 
twelve volumes, published in Great 
Britain by Dent and in New York by 
Dutton in 1931-32. (See the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin 2:41-42, July 1931). 
Everyman’s encyclopaedia is sold for $30, 


with a companion World atlas sold sepa- 


rately at $3. The atlas forms the 
thirteenth volume of the Cambridge en- 
cyclopaedia. ‘The editors are the same 
except that Everyman’s has also an 
American editor, Milton Bronner. 

Three or four colored plates, not 
found in Everyman’s, are included in 
each volume. These are usually land- 
scapes and add no value to the work. 

The set is bound in red fabrikoid em- 
bellished with gold, and with the Ca- 
nadian maple leaf brought out in the 
emblematic design on each volume. 

The Semi-annual supplements are very 
brief pamphlets which do not cover the 
events of the year adequately. There 
has been no opportunity to test the re- 
search service offered. 


Judging by experience with similar 
services offered with other encyclopedias, 
it seems very unlikely that libraries will 
find these extra features valuable enough 
to justify the $26.50 which is the differ- 
ence in cost between Everyman’s en- 
cyclopaedia with its World atlas, and the 
Cambridge encyclopaedia. Hence, al- 
though the material in the set is itself 
good, the Cambridge encyclopaedia is not 
recommended. 


Commonwealth vocational-guidance 
monographs. Series A. 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Commonwealth 
book co., c1933-1934. Set, boxed, 
$14.75; without box, $13.75; sepa- 
rates, with a minimum order of five, 


75c ea. 


These monographs covering certain 
“trades, semi-professions, and the new 
occupations which have developed during 
the past decade,” were prepared for the 
junior and senior high school student. 

For the benefit of librarians who may 
wish to order individual pamphlets, the 
complete list of titles follows: 1. My 
life’s work; 2. Air-conditioning; 3. 
Auto and garage service; 4. Baking; 5. 
Barbering ; 6. Beauty-culture; 7. Chain- 
store managership; 8. Chiropody; 9. 
Catering and restaurant-management ; 
10. Circulating-library management; 
11. Dressmaking and alterations; 12. 
Jewelry designing and engraving; 13. 
Mechanical dentistry; 14. Mortician; 
15. Office-machine operation; 16. Per- 
sonnel management; 17. Pathological 
technician; 18. Postal service; 19. Print- 
ing salesmanship; 20. Photography; 21. 
Radio and television; 22. Retail meat- 
dealer; 23. Social service; 24. Secre- 
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taryship; 25. 
watch-repairing. 

The editor of the series is Miss Anne 
S. Davis, Vocational director of the Chi- 
cago public schools and chairman of the 
Vocational guidance committee of the 
White House conference for the health 
and protection of children. 

The monographs follow, in subject 
matter and organization, the outline for 
occupational studies set up by the Na- 
tional vocational guidance association. 
Number 1, My life’s work, presents a 
general survey of the problem of choos- 
ing a vocation. Each of the other mono- 
graphs analyzes a particular occupation, 
—its history and importance, necessary 
qualifications, education and training re- 
quired, earnings, regularity and hours 
of employment, hazards, opportunities 
for the handicapped, opportunities 
for negro workers, and similar practical 
details. ‘The fundamental laws of the 
various states governing beauty-culture 
and mortuary work are tabulated and, 
when possible, charts and graphs show- 
ing the organization of an industry are 
included. 

The language is simple, easily compre- 
hended, and interesting to the younger 
student. The practical nature of the 
information bears out the publishers’ 
statement that the material was obtained 
from leaders in the various vocations. 

Only a few of the monographs are 
printed, the remainder being mimeo- 
graphed, but in clear, readable form. 
The set comes in a cloth-covered box 
large enough to hold two or more mono- 
graphs on each of the topics treated. 
The pamphlets, which vary in length 
from eleven to twenty-five pages, are 


Watch-making and 


oe. 


bound in stiff paper, the inside of the 
back cover listing the contents of the 
series. The number and subject of each 
monograph appear on the projecting 
margin of the back cover, insuring ease 
of locating in a file. 

In contrast to the useful Guidance 
leaflets of the United States Office of 
education, which emphasize the profes- 
sions requiring a college background, the 
monographs of the Commonwealth 
series stress the trades and seem, on the 
whole, better adapted to the needs of 
the less advanced student. They contain 
much specific information which is lack- 
ing in Careers, reviewed in the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin, January 1931, such 
as names and addresses of organizations 
in the field of each vocation, lists of 
schools offering special work in the sub- 
ject, and selected reading lists, including 
names of trade magazines. 

The Commonwealth book company 
plans to maintain its Occupational re- 
search bureau as a clearinghouse through 
which services in regard to vocational 
information may be purchased. 

The Commonwealth monographs are 
expensive, considering the quantity of 
free or nominally priced pamphlets avail- 
able, as listed in Wilma Bennett’s recent 
bibliography, Occupations and vocational 
guidance. ‘The price for separate pam- 
phlets is particularly high, and it would 
seem that special prices on separates 
should be made to purchasers of sets. 
A check of Miss Bennett’s list reveals, 
however, that on some subjects, such as 
air conditioning, chain stores, chiropody, 
jewelry work, photography, postal serv- 
ice, the retail meat dealer, undertaking, 
and watchmaking, there is either no 
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pamphlet material or else the few other 
references appear extremely brief, some- 
what out of date, or particularly adapted 
to local conditions. 

In general, the Commonwealth voca- 
tional-guidance monographs contain 
comprehensive, concrete, up-to-date in- 
formation about vocations which it is 
difficult or impossible to find elsewhere in 
such convenient form. Libraries or 
schools which have many demands for 
vocational counsel should find them of 
great value. Recommended. 


Forward-March: the photographic rec- 
ord of the world war and its after- 
math. 2v. Monroe Bldg., Chicago, 
Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, 1935. Price as reported 
by one librarian, $29.50. 

The Subscription Books Committee 
expects to review this set in an early 
issue of the Bulletin. Readers are ad- 
vised to defer purchase until the review 
appears. 


History of the state of New York in 
ten volumes; ed. by Alexander C. 
Flick, State historian. Published 
under the auspices of the New York 
state historical association. N. Y., 
Columbia univ., pr., c1933- . $50, 
present discount 20% to libraries. 


Six volumes of a promised ten have 
now appeared in partial fulfillment of a 
need long felt and often expressed. In 
preparing them, Dr. Flick has had the 
assistance of an Advisory board composed 
of Dixon Ryan Fox, Victor H. Paltsits, 
Alexander J. Wall, A. J. F. van Laer 
and Peter Nelson—a board that assured 


the selection of writers thoroughly quali- 
fied to give broad, comprehensive, and 
scholarly treatment to the many-sided 
development of New York state. Geolo- 
gists, archeologists, sociologists, econo- 
mists, editors, and librarians, as well as 
historians, are represented in the list of 
contributors. 

In the foreword by Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union college and of 
the New York state historical association, 
we are told that no history of New York 
state “heretofore has covered the whole 
stretch of time, none even in a particular 
era has covered the whole range of human 
interests. In the ten-volume cooperative 
history which the New York State His- 
torical Association is producing, due and 
proportionate attention is paid to such 
human concerns as religion, literature 
and the other arts, social customs, profes- 
sional development, education, agricul- 
ture, business, labor, racial stocks, etc., as 
well as to the more conventional staples 
of history.” 

Something of the glamorous and dra- 
matic history of the Empire state is in- 
dicated by the titles of the volumes pub- 
lished or prospective: I. Wigwam and 
Bouwerie; II. Under duke and king; 
III. Whig and Tory ; IV. The new state ; 
V. Conquering the wilderness; VI. The 
age of reform; VII. Modern party bat- 
tles; VIII. The wheels of industry; IX. 
The life of the spirit; X. The Empire 
state. 

A publication in which many scholars 
and writers have cooperated frequently 
loses in unity something of the gain in 
authenticity and completeness. In the 
present case, this danger has been mini- 
mized by excellent editorial direction. 
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The style has, in the main, a vivacity 
frequently absent from sound historical 
writing, yet avoids the pitfalls of chau- 
vinism and extravagance which are asso- 
ciated with sectional histories. The 
reader who consults the volumes for a 
special point will be drawn to reading far 
in these fascinating pages. Interest in the 
work will extend beyond the borders of 
the state because of New York’s strategic 
and historical importance within the na- 
tion. 

Each volume is indexed, and a select 
bibliography follows most chapters. 

The set as a whole, as represented by 
the first six volumes, is a refreshing con- 
trast to the ordinary run of state histories 
with their biographical trivialities and 
lack of critical scholarship. It supplies 
a model for future works in this field. 

The volumes, bound in dark blue 
buckram, are attractive in appearance, 
and of a comfortable octavo size. Their 
attractiveness and interest are enhanced 
by the excellent presswork, the discrimi- 
nating variety of illustrations, and the 
maps and pictorial end papers. From 
the standpoint of both form and content, 
it is fitting that the Columbia university 
press should publish such a work. 

Volumes 7 and 8 are scheduled for 
October 1935, and the remaining two 
volumes for April 1936. 

It is unfortunate that the price places 
the set beyond the reach of many libraries 
which would be glad to own it. It would 
make an admirable, distinctive gift from 
some well-wisher. 

Recommended. 


The New wonder book of knowl- 
edge; the marvels of modern in- 


dustry and invention, the interesting 
stories of common things, the mysteri- 
ous processes of nature simply ex- 
plained; comp. and arr. by Henry 
Chase Hill with the cooperation of 
experts representing each industry; ed. 
and rev. by Will H. Johnston; illus. 
with 700 photographs and drawings. 
Phila., John C. Winston co., c1934. 
600p. $2.50. 


Though the New wonder book of 
knowledge is sold through ordinary trade 
channels, as well as by subscription, its 
scope and treatment bring it into com- 
parison with one-volume encyclopedias, 
so that a notice of it seems desirable. 

The trail of this work leads back to 
1917 when it was apparently first pub- 
lished by the American Industries 
Bureau as the Wonder book of knowl- 
edge and taken over immediately by 
Winston. Passing through several re- 
issues or revisions, it assumed in 1930 its 
present title which has covered the last 
three editions. The copyright notice 
lists no date before 1933. 

According to the Preface, “This book 
is presented to those, both young and 
old, who wish to have a non-technical 
account of the history, evolution, and 
production of some of the everyday won- 
ders of the modern industrial age; 
coupled with occasional glimpses of the 
wonderful object lessons afforded by 
nature in her constructive activities in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms; and simple, understandable an- 
swers to the myriad puzzling questions 
arising daily in the minds of those for 
whom the fascination of the ‘Why’ and 
‘How’ is always engrossing.” 
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The core of the book consists of over 
sixty stories of industries and inventions, 
including skyscrapers, household ap- 
pliances, pins, the addressograph, photo- 
engraving, machine gun, etc. These ar- 
ticles range in length from less than a 
page to sixteen pages. Some subjects 
are treated only in pictures. Inter- 
spersed among these articles are numer- 
ous short items or articles from a few 
lines to a page in length. These are in 
the form of answers to questions and are 
entirely miscellaneous in subject, rang- 
ing from an explanation of the phrase, 
“to get the sack,” to the reason for a 
dogwatch on shipboard. The arrange- 
ment is without order, but an index 
makes information accessible. 

There are omissions which seem 
strange considering the emphasis on in- 
dustry and inventions. Thus, the ad- 
dressograph is given over five pages, but 
the typewriter mere passing mention. 
The brief Story of Invention leads the 
reader to believe that machinery was un- 
known before 1733, and is altogether 
inadequate considering the amount of 
space devoted to less important subjects. 
The Story of Electricity is virtually con- 
fined to Edison’s work with the electric 
light and its development. The Story 
of Steel is condensed into a page and a 
half of text and several pages of pictures. 

Comparison with the 1917 edition 
shows that much material has been 
added, but that much has also been re- 
printed with little or no change. In 
many cases, information is of a kind not 
affected by date, but one notices that 
1910 census figures are given for bitu- 
minous coal production and for the num- 
ber of Indians in the United States. 


Other figures were noted as reprinted 
without change from the 1917 edition. 
A distinct odor of advertising hangs 
about some of the information, for ex- 
ample, that on the addressograph. 
The articles are unevenly written; 
some are well developed while others 


contain unnecessary repetition. Terms 
puzzling to the layman or young person 
are sometimes introduced without ex- 
planation. There are many instances of 
a lack of definiteness, as in the Story in 
Household Appliances: “To a certain 
western state, a young electrical engineer 
betook himself...” Since he “designed 
a crude electric iron” it would be help- 
ful to know both the name of the state 
and of the young man. Likewise in the 
Story in a Honeycomb: “A clergyman in 
failing health . . . devised the movable 
hanging frame, which entirely revolu- 
tionized the bee business . . .” The 
clergyman’s name is not given; neither is 
that of “the man... who has contributed 
more to the growth of the industry in 
the United States than any other person,” 
who, incidentally, although dead for 
eleven or twelve years, is referred to as 
still living. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
chiefly photographic. Many of them 
have been contributed by manufacturers, 
The reproduction is often unsatisfactory, 
as if the plate had been intended for use 
on another kind of paper. The type is 
of good size and generally clear, though 
showing signs of wear in many places. 
The paper is of fair quality. The bind- 
ing seems adequate. The price is reason- 
able. 

Used with discrimination as a scrap- 
book, this volume can doubtless furnish 
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some useful, supplementary reference 

material. However, the uneven treat- 

ment, both in the allotment of space and 

in the specific information included in 

articles, the omissions, and a need for 

revision detract from its possible value. 
Not recommended. 


Our planet; the blue book of maps, an 
encyclopedic atlas of the world, with 
latest and most authentic geographical, 
statistical, and historical information 
in map, word, and picture. 934” x 
12%”. N. Y., C. S. Hammond and 
co., inc., 1935. 248p. $5; trade dis- 
count 40 per cent, net $3. 


This handy-sized volume should be 
considered in connection with the inex- 
pensive atlases reviewed in the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin for October 1931, 
some of which have had subsequent revi- 
sions. Our planet differs from these, 
however, in combining with the usual 
political, economic, and physical maps, 
some twenty-five pages of historical maps, 
ancient and modern. 

Popular appeal is obviously intended 
by the catchy title, bright blue binding, 
gay end papers, colored illustrations in 
the gazetteer, and by the attractively 
decorated pages at the beginning, contain- 
ing useful lists of oceans and seas, lakes 
and inland seas, longest rivers, great ship 
canals, famous waterfalls, principal 
islands, highest mountains, notable aerial 
flights, voyages of discovery and explora- 
tion, railway achievements, largest ocean 
steamships, notable bridges, and tallest 
structures. 

Maps seem to have been printed 
largely from plates used for other works. 


The historical section appears identical 
with Hammond’s Ready reference his- 
torical atlas, 1927. In fact, the special 
index to this section still refers to the 
page numbers in the original work, so 
that it is unfortunately rendered useless. 

A great many other maps appear 
identical with maps in the Hammond 
Modern atlas of the world, 1932 edition, 
except, in some cases, for minor changes, 
such as the omission of submarine cables 
or steamship routes, or the addition of 
railways. 

United States maps, with two or three 
exceptions, appear to be the same, but 
for occasional trifling changes, as those in 
the 1934 World book encyclopedia. The 
important difference is the replacement 
of various colors to show elevation, with 
a uniform light buff. These state maps 
are also repeated with a couple of excep- 
tions and some revisions from Ham- 
mond’s Handy volume atlas of the world, 
1933. 

In the case of countries where changes 
of boundary have recently occurred, as 
in Manchukuo, maps appear to have been 
brought up to date. The new names, 
Gorki and Kalinin, are substituted for 
the old Nizhni-Novgorod and Tver in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Political maps vary greatly in scale. 
A page is devoted to each of the states 
of the United States, with the exception 
of Delaware and Rhode Island, which 
are combined with neighboring states. 
This leads to such extremes as showing 
Texas at seventy-eight miles to the inch, 
but Connecticut at ten. It also causes 
such inconsistencies as representing Texas 
and California on a smaller scale than 
Idaho, though they are larger and more 
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thickly settled. Differences in scale are 
even more marked in the maps of foreign 
countries. 

Other inconsistencies appear through- 
out the volume. Battlefields are indi- 
cated on the map of Ireland only, and 
tunnels, in Austria only. Railroads are 
consistently shown on all state maps, but 
electric lines and important bus routes 
on only a few. National monuments are 
marked in many of the states, but none 
appears on the map of Georgia, which in 
fact contains two. Elevations on politi- 
cal maps are occasionally indicated by 
hachuring, sometimes by legend only, 
and oftenest not at all. 

According to the preface, United 
States Geographic Board decisions are 
followed for names in American posses- 
sions. On the foreign maps, the conven- 
tional Anglicized spelling is used for 
major geographic divisions, and for 
towns the local official spelling, fre- 
quently followed by the conventional or 
former name in parentheses, as, Firenze 
(Florence), Gorki (Nizhni-Novgorod). 
Maps of Rumania, Yugoslavia, and other 
Slavic countries show numerous changes 
in favor of official forms of names, as 
compared with these maps in Hammond’s 
Modern atlas. 

The alphabetical table of contents is 
followed by a gazetteer-index of the 
world. Other indexes are the one to 
historical maps, already noted, a United 
States index by states only, an index of 
Canada by provinces, and a general index 
of foreign cities. The United States in- 
dex lists about forty-five thousand names, 
as against seventy thousand names in the 
Rand, McNally World atlas, Premier 
edition, 1934, list price $4.50. 





-— 


The foreign index of Our planet lists 
about three thousand names, compared 
to about thirty thousand in a similar in- 
dex in the World atlas, Premier edition. 

There is no index to topographic fea- 
tures. 

The concise information in the gazet- 
teer appears interesting and reliable, and 
the statistical material in general seems 
accurate and up-to-date. 

The printing on the maps as a whole 
lacks legibility, even on the less crowded 
ones, and in some cases is further con- 
fused by hachuring. Superficially, the 
atlas is attractive in make-up, though a 
more restrained use of color might be 
preferred in some of the maps, particu- 
larly those in the historical section. The 
volume opens flat and is easily handled, 
though the binding is not strong. 

The gazetteer, lists, and historical ma- 
terial would probably be more interest- 
ing and useful in homes than in public 
libraries where such information is usu- 
ally easily accessible in other reference 
books. For locational purposes, in either 
public or home library, the World atlas, 
Premier edition is more useful because of 
its larger, clearer maps and superior in- 
dexing. 

Our planet is recommended for supple- 
mentary purchase only. 


Who’s who among association ex- 
ecutives. N. Y., Institute for Re- 
search in Biography, 1935. 622p. 
$8.50. 


This addition to the Who’s who 
family aims to index the careers of 2,700 
executive and administrative officers of 
the largest and most important organiza- 
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tions in the United States and Canada. 
Organizations are limited to those with 
national or international membership. 
It covers the executive officers of trade, 
research, fraternal, professional and edu- 
cational associations as well as those in 
the fields of religion, welfare and public 
administration. NRA code authorities 
are included. 

Under each name appear the usual bio- 
graphical facts. Official position is given 
first, followed by parents’ names, col- 
leges attended, with dates and degrees, 
positions held, membership in clubs and 
associations, and publications. Of 35 
individuals composing the entire O sec- 
tion, only 5 appear in Who’s who in 
America, 1934-35. No editor’s name is 
listed on title page or in preface. 

The last 26 pages contain an alpha- 
betical list of the 1,426 national and in- 
ternational associations represented in the 
volume. Here the name of one executive 
officer is given for each association. In- 
asmuch as two or more persons con- 
nected with an organization may be noted 
in the biographical section, the helpful- 
ness of the list is correspondingly limited. 

Sections of the list of associations 
were checked with corresponding sections 
of the lists of organizations in Public 
Affairs Information Service and in F. A. 
Ogeg’s Research in the humanistic and 
social sciences. Some striking omis- 
sions were noted; for example, the 
American Institute of Actuaries, and the 
Association of American Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

Other omissions also betray a defec- 
tive editorial policy in choosing organi- 
zations for inclusion, notably in the case 
of college fraternities and patriotic 


societies. Of the former, less than a 
dozen are given. Among the latter, one 
notes the absence of the Colonial Dames 
of America, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and the United Con- 
federate Veterans. 

A subject index to organizations 
would make the book much more val- 
uable, for now it is necessary to know 
either the exact name of the association 
ur the name of the executive in order to 
locate the organization functioning in 
some particular field. 

The print is clear and easy to read. 
The volume is bound in thin blue cloth. 

In spite of its shortcomings, it is a 
useful book, and is recommended for 
large libraries, college, university, and 
public, as well as for special libraries re- 
quiring such information. 


The World wide illustrated ency- 
clopedia, prepared under the editor- 
ship of C. Ralph Taylor; Associate 
editor, Carl Van Doren, with special 
articles and departmental supervision 
by 462 leading editors, educators and 
specialists in the United States and 
Europe. Complete in two volumes. 
N. Y. Blue Ribbon Books, 1935. 
$5.98 in U. S. A.; $7.50 in Canada. 


The World wide illustrated encyclope- 
dia is a handy desk-reference work which 
employs in general the plan of having 
many short articles on specific topics with 
connecting cross references. Articles 
range from fairly long contributions, 
such as the 11 pages on Railroads and the 
41 pages on the United States, to many 
items of two or three lines which give 
little or no more information than would 
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be found in a first class dictionary. 

The World wide is based on Nelson’s 
perpetual loose-leaf encyclopaedia, from 
which many topics have been omitted. 
The remaining material has been 
abridged, chiefly by excision, and to a 
slight extent revised. Credit to the 
parent work is duly indicated in the 
copyright notice. 

Examples of recent happenings noted 
in revised articles are the deaths of Gals- 
worthy, Coolidge and Mme. Curie, and 
the date of the 1935 flight of Amelia 
Earhart. Occasional articles are found 
which do not occur in Nelson’s, mostly 
modern biographies or recent events not 
yet added to the parent work. 

Comparison of the Flo entries in the 
two works showed 64 articles in Nelson’s 
and 45 in World wide ; comparison of the 
Str entries showed 125 articles for the 
former and 67 for the latter. In a handy 
work for popular use, omissions are to 
be expected, yet one may question includ- 
ing relatively unimportant persons such 
as Denman Thompson (actor) and 
Reuben Thompson (journalist), and 
omitting such notables as Sir George 
Vancouver and Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie (explorers), and Lord Anson (cir- 
cumnavigator ). 

Evidences of hasty revision are rather 
numerous. The heading Liberal Party, 
page 2956, should be Liberty Party. 
The article, Dogs, does not list the chief 
breeds. ‘These are discussed under the 
names of breeds, but the reader is not so 
informed. The article, Libraries, tells 
practically nothing about development 
since 1800, except for a brief mention 
of Carnegie. There is a portrait of Mo- 
hammed, of whom there are no au- 


—— 


thentic pictures. A follow-up of the cross 
reference, “Canada, Literature of, see 
English literature, Canadian,” fails to 
reveal the latter article which appears 
in Nelson’s but was evidently overlooked 


in compiling the World wide. The 
article, Bat, carries a cross reference to 
a non-existent article, Vampire bat. 
The Russian cities of Gorky and Kalinin 
are discussed under their old names of 
Nijni-Novgorod and Tver, without men- 
tion of or cross reference from the newer 
forms. Of ten communities in the 
United States under A, population 
figures of the 1920 census are still given 
for four (Amherst, Andover, Ann 
Arbor, Annapolis). Dates for popu- 
lation statistics, a commendable feature 
of Nelson’s, have been generally omitted. 
These and other slips and shortcomings 
prevent rating the World wide illustrated 
encyclopedia as a work of the first rank 
in its class. 

Sixteen pages of small maps are given 
at the end of volume two. These would 
have been much more useful if they had 
been included in the text with their 
appropriate articles. 

Illustrations are poor. Evidently the 
same cuts have been used as in Nelson’s 
but the inferior paper has failed to re- 
produce them clearly. Many of them 
appear on a different page from that of 
the article which they illustrate and 
without any page reference to guide the 
reader to them. Their purpose is thus 
defeated to a very great extent. 

Quantitative comparison of the World 
wide with the Modern encyclopedia (re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin of January 1934 and January 1935) 
and Facts (April 1934), shows it to 
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contain about four times as much ma- 
terial as either. 

Count of entries under Da gives over 
360 in the World wide, about .150 for 
the Modern, and 200 for Facts. A tally 
of topics from D to Dan brings out 68 
items not found in Facts and 74 not 
found in the Modern encyclopedia. 
Contrariwise, both Facts and the Modern 
contain some topics not found in the 
World wide, but the balance is much 
in favor of the last mentioned work. 

Illustrations in the three works under 
Da were 13 for the World wide, 15 for 
the Modern, and 30 for Facts. 

The World wide encyclopedia is per- 
haps most fairly adjudged as good value 
considering the price. For quick refer- 
ence, especially for recent biography, it 
might even supplement some of the larger 
encyclopedias pending their revision. 
Used with knowledge of its limitations, 
it would be more useful for the small 
or branch library than either Facts or 
the Modern encyclopedia because of its 
greater amount of information. On the 
other hand, the brevity of most articles 
makes it an unsatisfactory tool for the 
student and the defective editing is a 
drawback to its usefulness. 

The type is clear though small, but is 
hard reading in places because of the 
paper which is less opaque than is de- 
sirable. An illustration on the reverse 
side of a leaf often shows through. 

Considering the weight and thickness 
of the two volumes with their 4892 
pages, the binding is reasonably good. 
Head and tail bands add to their appear- 
ance. Margins are narrow. 

This encyclopedia is also offered for 
sale in a six-volume edition by many 


newspapers of the United States. 
Recommended, with the reservations 
noted. 


Notes 


In view of a misunderstanding which 
has arisen concerning the field of useful- 
ness of the World Book reviewed in the 
January Bulletin, the Committee wishes 
to state that this work is recommended 
for use in homes and schools, as well as 
in libraries. 


Each volume of the Handbook of 
American genealogy, published by the 
Institute of American Genealogy, Chi- 
cago, is priced at $6 to non-members. 
Libraries are given a 20% discount. The 
review in the Subscription Books Bulletin 
for July 1934 listed the pre-publication 
price of $5 per volume. 


A review of the Encyclopedia of 
Canada has been prepared but space 
would not allow its inclusion in this 
issue. It will appear in an early number 
of the Bulletin. 





UTHORITY is given to reprint any re- 

view in full, but not to quote any 
review in part except with the permis- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. No pronouncements made in this 
Bulletin can be considered official pro- 
nouncements of the American Library 
Association. Official pronouncements are 
made so only by formal vote of the 
Executive Board, Council, or member- 
ship of the association. Obviously no 
such action has been secured or sought 
in matters pertaining to the evaluation 
of subscription books. No opinion ex- 
pressed herein can therefore be cited as 
“an official endorsement” of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
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